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DISPLAY OR DECORATION. 

IN comfort, if not in luxury, the American citizen of average 
wealth surpasses the kings and queens of Europe of not 
longer ago than last century. Marie Antoinette's apart- 
ments at Versailles are mere play rooms, such as would not be 
regarded large enough for a modern Queen Anne cottage, and 
the fact that they are furnished with chairs upholstered in flow- 
ered satin and sustained on gilded legs does not compensate for 
their smallness, darkness and inconvenience. This enormous 
palace, to sustain which the food was fairly taken out of the 
mouths of the common people, was cut up into a series of absurd 
little chambers, totally at variance in size and arrangement with 
the grand scheme of the edifice. The one pleasant room in the 
Queen's apartments is the little boudoir finished in 
yellow satin, which has so cheery an effect on the 
beholder that he seems to have left the sunlight in 
that apartment when he proceeds on his rounds at 
the heels of the guide. 

In Hampton Court, Holyrood, Warwick and 
other fine old royal or ducal residences, the spacious- 
ness and even grandeur of exterior comports little 
with the pettiness of interior arrangement, and 
should aid in making the American contented with 
his lot. Dozens of New Yorkers could be mentioned 
who live more truly at ease than any monarch in 
Europe, excepting perhaps those now living — and 
some of them are not having a very joyous time of 
it. But is it not a question if we could not return, 
with advantage, to something like Jeffersonian or 
imperial simplicity ? Excess always brings a reaction, 
and those whose wealth has grown faster than their 
taste are apt to crowd on the luxury until it be- 
comes excessive and cloying. 

Because some porcelains are beautiful we do "not 
wish to live in a room where vases and jars and 
plaques are placed on tables, shelves, mantels, cabi- 
nets, walls and corners in such numbers that we 
dare not move for fear of breaking something. The 
home feeling is not assured with display like that, 
and the home feeling is more to be prized than the 
announcement of pecuniary sufficiency, however gra- 
tifying it may be to observe the effect thereof on 
friends less wealthy. A measure of order and sim- 
plicity must be secured in the arrangement of those 
objects that are intended to beautify our apartments, 
else they will always compose a mere agglomeration 
of pictures, porcelains, bronzes and textiles that lose . 

their individual beauty through false relations and forced con- 
trasts. 

It is the aim of the decorator who is "composing" a room, so 
to speak, to harmonize its various belongings so far as these be- 
longings permit, and to make the furniture, paper, frescoes, rugs, 
portieres, frames and objets (Part conform to some general plan 
of shape, material and color, just as the painter endeavors to 
keep the several parts of his picture in tone, and the sculptor to 
keep the lines of his statuary in subtle parallels and graceful 
carves. The r "blue rooms," "red rooms," and other rooms where 
the various articles of furniture conformed in color to the tints 
used in floor, ceiling and walls, were formerly to be found in 
most houses of pretension, but have of late years fallen into 
desuetude. They embodied an artistic truth of unity and sim- 
plicity that^hould not be forgotten. 



The "blue room" in the White House twenty years ago, 
was a mournful apartment, everything in it was so deeply, dark- 
ly, unbeautifully blue and stuffy, but the yellow room in Ver- 
sailles is an illustration of propriety in color, as is the green 
room in Warwick, where the oak finish is stained and painted 
an unobtrusive green, where the ceiling is paneled in octagons 
with raised borders of the same tint, where the pictures are 
framed in green molding that form a part of the wall itself, 
and where the ornaments suggest foliage, fruit and flowers, that 
are most naturally associated with green. 

There is a reserve and dignity about rooms of that sort that 
display rooms have not and cannot possess. We have all the 
luxuries, now let us see if we have too many for our own good, 
and if the pride of the eye has not of recent years served to en- 
courage show rather than art. Many of the " best houses" would 
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be greatly improved by a little intelligent pruning and restraint 
in the outfit of their best rooms. 




Leather, from its original use as covers for dining room 
chairs or library furniture is making its way into the parlor, and 
indeed all over the house. Some very attractive reception and 
easy chairs,' rockers, sewing chairs and indeed chairs of all sorts 
are being brought out in leather finish. The greater part of the 
leather used is richly embossed in set patterns, a section suitable 
for a chair back or seat having a plain border and the medallion 
or other figure in round or square form in the middle. There 
are some exceedingly attractive illuminated leathers in market 
that are designed for covers for fine furniture, and are also used 
for other decorative purposes. Chairs, lounges and various arti- 
cles are covered either wholly 
or in part with them. Plush, 
or silk and wool brocatelle, may 
be used in combination, but 
only the most artistic designer 
should attempt the task. The 
colors used in the decoration of 
these leathers are especially 
brilliant, and suggest aniline 
tints. Gold, crimson, cardinal, 
emerald, purple, olive and cop- 
per are among the colors most 
used, and so lustrous are they, 
that they appear to be mixed 
with some metalic substance 
that glistens in the light. 
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Card Cask. — A picturesque 
card case consists of an open 
gilded net, with the model of 
a fisherman in compo holding 
up one end. The net would 
seem to be sufficiently capa- 
cious for any of the leaders of 
society. 



